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As it seems to me, the great lack of , 
our age is an ideal, expressed with 
sufficient concreteness to be like a 
vision, beckoning. To me there 1s no 
other ideal worthy of us, or indeed 
possible to us in these unsuperstitious 
days, save beauty—or call it, if you 
will, the dignity of human life. 
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duct its Thirteenth Institute on this 
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Monday, May 8, 1922. 
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the much larger number usually applying. 


Those who wish to profit by further in- 
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is no fee. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS SELF-SURVEY OF CASE 
WORKING AGENCIES 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
General Secretary, Minneapolis Associated Charities 


Background of the Study 
[: THE late winter of 1920, after its 


experience the previous fall with the 

problem of studying the budgets of 
sixty-odd agencies and its conviction that 
its awards were based upon inadequate 
information, the Budget and Distribution 
Committee of the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies decided to ask the Council to 
send to it such a report “‘as will enable it to 
justify before any group of fair minded men 
and women such action as it may take in 
making its budgetary recommendation.” 

In response to this request the Council 
classified its sixty-odd agencies into groups 
according to function, each group consisting 
of agencies employing methods which could 
be defined as approximately similar. This 
meant, of course, that some agencies were 
under survey by more than one group, as 
for instance the settlements. The case work- 
ing agencies naturally fell into a single group 
and every agency in the city doing case work 
as its sole or secondary activity was asked 
to help by a study of a given number of 
cases under its care. 


Within the group of case working agencies 
there are wide variations of character, as for 
example, agencies which employ trained 
workers and those which employ only part 
time volunteers, agencies which assume 
specialized and limited responsibilities and 
those which assume entire responsibility for 
families. In view of these difficulties the 
Committee on the Family of the Council of 
Social Agencies, to which the responsibility 
of the study was entrusted, decided to limit 
itself to a study of co-operation, believing 
that in such a study the standards of case 
work would be brought out. 

The first thought of the Committee was 
that it would be possible either to hire 
someone to come to the city of Minneapolis 
to make such a study or to devise a question- 
naire which the case working agencies 
themselves would fill out and from which 
a study of the comparative effectiveness of 
each agency could be determined. 

The Committee on the Family got in 
touch with agencies, such as the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which have had experience in 
making surveys, and also consulted with 
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six or eight of the strongest Federations in 
the country, asking for their experience in 
meeting similar requests. 


Plan of Study 


After about two months spent in such 
correspondence the Committee finally ac- 
cepted the recommendation of Mr. McLean, 
of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, that it attempt a self- 
survey utilizing two methods of approach: 
first, a questionnaire for each family under 
study and second, conferences growing out 
of the interpretation of the questionnaire 
and participated in by those who had 
answered the questions. 

The next two steps were the formulation 
of the questionnaire and an invitation to all 
the case working agencies to join in the pro- 
ject. The questionnaire as originally sub- 
mitted by Mr. McLean was revised by a 
small committee of case workers. It was 
then submitted to the group of case working 
agencies and further revised and the whole 
was finally submitted to someone interested 
in the project but not conversant with its 
technical terms who made many verbal 
but no fundamental changes. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire ultimately covered 
the following ground: Name of organization, 
name of person filling out the questionnaire, 
and the date. 

(a) Information discovered on the first 
investigation. 

Names and ages of all members of the 
family chosen for study; occupation of adults 
and school grades of children; ordinary 
earnings a week of adults; amount con- 
tributed to the support of the family by each 
adult. 

(b) Why was your assistance asked? 
By whom? When? 

(c) What were the problems you dis- 
covered on investigation? 

(d) What did you plan to do to meet 
these needs? 

[The answers to the two above questions 
were itemized and numbered, the numbers 
in (d) corresponding to the numbers in (c).] 


February 


(e) Did you change your plans? If so, 
when and why? 

(f) How far has each part of your plan 
been carried out? 

(g) What do you still hope to accom- 
plish? 

[The same numerical system for each item 
was followed.] 

(h) List the persons, agencies, organiza- 
tions or records consulted in the investiga- 
tion. 

This completed the survey of the investi- 
gational period and was followed by an 
effort, not so satisfactory, to analyze the 
treatment phase. 

(i) What persons, agencies or organiza- 
tions helped you in carrying out your plans? 
What did each do? Divide into two groups: 
(a) those whom you interested and (b) 
others. 

(j) What services did you render? 

On this point there was the greatest 
difference of opinion as to what should be 
entered and it was finally decided to sub- 
divide it as follows: (a) Relief: state amount 
or kind and period covered and whether 
given as an emergency or in accordance with 
a plan. (b) Other services: carefully item- 
ized. 

The instructions accompanying this ques- 
tionnaire cautioned the person making it out 
to list only the services actually given by 
the agency and not those services secured 
by the agency but actually rendered by some 
other agency. 

(k) General comments and criticism on 
your own work in connection with this case. 

We thought this would be very largely 
used but as a matter of fact it was not. The 
discussions brought out many matters which 
should have been listed under this head. 

The response by the case working agencies 
to the invitation was on the whole gratifying. 
It was necessary to use a little persuasion with 
a few of the agencies, especially the smaller 
volunteer agencies that were somewhat sus- 
picious of the movement; one or two im- 
portant ones had to be won by rather careful 
work but when all was completed every case 
working agency in the Community Fund 
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except two, and seventeen agencies support- 
ed either by taxation or some fund other 
than the Community Fund joined in this 
self-survey. Comments from the two Com- 
munity Fund agencies which stayed out of 
the conference are illuminating. One said: 
“The Society does very little work of 
the character indicated in your questionnaire. 
We have a number of families . . . and 
have visited but our relation to (these) 
families is of the nature of pastoral over- 
sight rather than charity work and in the 
majority of these (families) are strictly con- 
fidential. I don’t think any of the families 
we are dealing with at the present time have 
been aided by other organizations. Certain- 
ly they have not been aided financially to 
my knowledge.” (This society is a case 
working society, but it does not know it. 
It even gives relief occasionally.) 

The other agency, a neighborhood house 
doing visiting work in the community, re- 
plied: “Much as we would like to comply 
with all your requests we cannot feel right 
in this case to do so. The question of en- 
forced publicity of family affairs goes to the 
very heart of all social work. Certain con- 
ditions seem to make some degree of en- 
forced publicity necessary . the hand- 
ling of crime and material aid in case of 
poverty. Those agencies are of the greatest 
importance . their work, however, is 
very largely negative in its nature . 
Constructive work in character building is 
not done by compulsion . Must be 
able to win fullest confidence and friendship 

We have carefully avoided every- 
thing resembling a questionnaire so we keep 
no detailed family histories.” 

With the exception of the two cited there 
were no objections raised to the project and 
as the event proved, practically all of them 
gave most hearty co-operation. 

As soon as they had decided upon the 
questionnaire forms the executive committee 
of the Committee on the Family determined 
on the following method of procedure: 

(a) Each agency was asked to submit the 
names of a certain number of its families 
known also to other agencies which it would 





be willing to study for the purpose of this 
self-survey. 

(b) The number of such case records to 
be studied by each agency was determined 
by the size of the work of the agency, 
in no case less than five nor more than 
twenty. 

(c) Each agency was asked to submit 
twice the number of cases assigned to it for 
study. 

(d) When the suggested names were 
received from each agency they were cleared 
at the confidential exchange and the re- 
quired half chosen strictly on the basis of 
number of other agencies knowing the 
family, the half showing the largest number 
of agencies chosen in each case. 

(e) When the choice was made the 
selected names of the families were returned 
to the agencies with the requisite number of 
questionnaires and the agencies themselves 
were asked to fill out the questionnaires. 

(f) It was recognized that the filling out 
of such questionnaires would not be easy. 
Therefore the Council of Social Agencies 
assigned to the Committee on the Family 
one of its secretaries, who was assisted by a 
temporary worker for this special survey 
and the service of either of these was offered 
to any of the agencies desiring it for the 
purpose of filling out its questionnaires. In 
addition, two sample questionnaires were 
filled out, one by a society doing a simple 
form of case work, and the other by a society 
assuming entire responsibility for the family 
and these samples were sent to each agency. 
The questionnaires were sent out on the first 
of July, in some respects a favorable time of 
the year but on account of vacation periods 
rather difficult for some agencies and a few 
never filled them out. These few, however, 
were smaller societies, maintained by volun- 
teers. 

The Conferences 

The second step in the self-survey called 
for a conference of the case working agencies 
who had filled out the questionnaires. 

Two hundred and seventy questionnaires 
had been submitted; thirty-one families were 
reported on by two or more agencies. It 
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was at once decided to eliminate all the 
questionnaires on families reported by only 
one agency and to confine the study to the 
thirty-one known to two or more agencies. 
Two schedules were prepared for the use of 
the conference: the first listed the thirty-one 
families and showed the agencies knowing 
each family; the second listed the families 
according to their order of presentation at 
conference. This schedule was also used to 
indicate which agencies should be responsi- 
ble for the primary and secondary presenta- 
tion of the case. All Community Fund 
agencies and many of the others were given 
this responsibility at least once. 

To place the material in the questionnaire 
in form useful for conference purposes a 
large chart was made for each family. On 
this chart were listed in parallel columns the 
findings of each society reporting, in such 
a fashion that quick comparison could be 
made between similar subject matter. For 
instance, investigation of one society was 
compared with that of another society or 
the treatment of one was compared with 
that of another, and so on down through 
each category of the questionnaire. This 
method had decided limitations in that it 
placed upon the person making the chart the 
responsibility for decisions as to what 
should be placed on the chart and what 
should be omitted but several of the case 
workers of the city gave advice on this 
subject, and on the whole the method was 
practicable. 

As a result of this plan we had ready before 
the conferences began a complete set of 
thirty-one charts on which the comparative 
synopses of questionnaire answers were 
ready for display and comment. 

Eight conferences were held in the first 
two weeks of September, alternating be- 
tween afternoon and evening in order to 
give opportunity for each agency to be rep- 
resented at some of them. The attendance 
increased from thirty at the first meeting to 
fifty-one at the last. Members of the 
Council of Social Agencies, of its Budget and 
Distribution Committee, of its Board of 
Directors and of the Boards of Directors of 


the participating agencies were invited. 
Very little advantage was taken of this op- 
portunity except in a few notable instances 
although it would obviously have been 
highly desirable to have had a large repre- 
sentation from each one of these groups. 

The chairman of the Committee on the 
Family presided at the conferences and 
appointed a skilled case worker as a critic 
at each meeting. The executive secretary 
who had done most of the work in the 
preparation of the charts then explained 
each chart in order, reading over everything 
that was on the chart and making the signi- 
ficant comparisons. One of the agencies, 
so chosen that each agency would have 
either the first or second chance, was asked 
to explain its connection with the family, 
its plans, its accomplishments, its difficul- 
ties and its failures. This usually took 
about five minutes, sometimes ten. Then 
another agency was asked to comment either 
by supplementary information or criticism 
and then each agency listed on the chart was 
called on in turn to explain its share. As 
no one else in the group knew the family 
none but those called on could make a 
contribution in respect to fact. All, how- 
ever, were free to ask questions and to 
criticize. This procedure took at least half 
an hour for each family and the conferences 
became very long, some of them lasting 
three hours—and in the end not all the 
families were covered. No one, however, 
criticized the method as being inherently 
wrong for it was recognized that haste in 
such a study would defeat its object. 


Conclusions 

Case work in Minneapolis is done neither 
in a vacuum nor in heaven and the usual 
amount of irritation, misunderstanding and 
differences due to different ideals and back- 
grounds characterizes it. Therefore we 
anticipated that when we came down to 
discussion of cases there would be sharp 
division and we should not have been 
surprised even if unpleasant situations 
had developed. As it turned out, however, 
the cases were discussed quite generally 
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on their merits. There was a commendable 
degree of willingness to admit error prompt- 
ly—although occasionally one pleaded pres- 
sure of work or ignorance as an excuse,—to 
appreciate the point of view of the other 
fellow and to promise better work in the 
future. Of course, the deadly parallel 
presented by the chart forced a good deal of 
this harmony for one cannot get away from 
a bare statement of facts. There could 
have been of course a dispute over the facts 
but no such dispute arose. 

The result of the conferences was without 
any question a much better feeling and 
understanding between the agencies and a 
promise, on the part of some of them at 
least, to consult more fully with each other, 
to leave with a society those cases which 
were already under its care and to undertake 
as little work as possible with new families 
until the fact of another’s interest could be 
determined, and this resolution in a few 
instances has persisted throughout more 
than the year following the conferences. 

As co-operation must in the last analysis 
be based upon an intelligent and thorough 
use of the confidential exchange it is fair to 
measure the extent of co-operation by the 
use or disuse of the confidential exchange. 

In becoming a part of the Community 
Chest each agency signs an agreement 
to register with the confidential exchange 
all families and individuals for which it may 
be doing relief work or case work and to 
confer with representatives of such agencies 
as are reported to be interested in the same 
family or individual. 

A study of the use of the confidential 
exchange by comparing the names submitted 
for study with the files of the exchange 
showed that ten agencies had registered all 
their cases, eight had registered part of them 
and four had registered none. This study 
obviously did not include all the agencies. 
Of these twenty-two agencies, six showed 
evidence through their questionnaires of 
having consulted all the agencies found to 


have known the case before, five of having 
consulted some of such agencies, and ten of 
having consulted none. 

After the conferences began it was soon 
apparent that there was some misunder- 
standing as to the use of the confidential 
exchange, the method of registration and 
the purpose of notification. The conferences 
gave excellent opportunity to correct these 
errors and supply the deficiencies in infor- 
mation. ‘There was no criticism of the 
theory of the confidential exchange and each 
agency was apologetic when it admitted 
failure to act as it should in this important 
matter. In fact the group at the last meet- 
ing recommended that the field of the 
confidential exchange be extended to cover 
the state, at least for certain groups of 
people, such as delinquent girls. 

The following recommendations grew 
out of the conferences but it must be ad- 
mitted that none of them have as yet taken 
form: 

1. That when an agency plans to give 
relief to a family and there is danger that 
the family will attempt to secure relief else- 
where, the agency assuming responsibility 
shall, in addition to its routine consultation 
with other agencies, notify them formally of 
the formation of such a plan and formally 
request them to give no relief to such a 
family, should it apply, until after consul- 
tation with the agency responsible for the 
family’s care. 

2. That there be worked out some form 
of record card giving essential data which 
could be used by all agencies and that a 
method be devised to make possible the 
distribution through the confidential ex- 
change of the latest and most complete 
information contained in these records. 

3. That the conferences be continued at 
least once a month to enable different agen- 
cies to discuss the most knotty problems of 
co-operation and that the 194 questionnaires 
not used be made the basis of these con- 
ferences. 
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DOUBLE STANDARDS 


FRANCIS H. MCLEAN 
Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


HE psychology of the family in which 

the daughter has elected to follow 

social case work professionally is 
frequently in need of radical adjustment. 
Again and again it has come to my attention 
how unjustly the family maintains a double 
standard for the man and woman worker. 
The woman’s aspirations and hopes as a 
social case worker are considered by some 
family groups as of no importance, weighed 
against the apparent interests of the family, 
while with the man no such theory exists. 

Now, of course, following the profession of 
a social case worker does not mean nor 
should it mean the sacrifice of all duty 
toward family. But the injustice I am 
decrying is that in the clash between the 
demands of the profession and the needs of 
the family the standard applied to the man 
worker is a different one from that applied 
to the woman worker. 

There are certain conditions under which 
both man and woman sacrifice much. 
Particularly does the writer recall case after 
case where able workers have refused to 
accept larger spheres of work because it 
would mean the tearing loose of aged 
mothers and fathers, or other relatives who 
may have reared them, from all home ties 
to go to a new country in their last years. 
The workers in such cases are the only ones 
upon whom these older people can depend or 
they are the favorite children from whom 
separation in their last days would be 
absolute cruelty. All of us will pay homage 
to such sacrifices. Conceivably we could 
not think of a worker making any other 
decision. In cases like these we usually 
find that even when the financial condition 
does not require that the particular worker 
earn a salary fathers and mothers do not 
demand the sacrifice of the profession—only 
the geographical limitation of professional 
opportunities. 

But there are other kinds of situations 
in which the family shows itself quite selfish 


and indifferent to the best interests of the 
woman worker while it makes no similar 
demands upon the man worker. 

Family says, for example, it is a foolish 
notion for Mary to be staying in a far away 
city. Why doesn’t she come back home 
and give up her work. Family even goes 
further and does not put it in terms of 
“staying” but of sheer selfishness on the 
part of Mary. There is no one home with 
mother. It is time there was. It may be 
indeed that one or two married sons and 
daughters are living near mother, and there 
is mayhap a single son or two in other cities. 
But of course no one thinks they have any 
decision to make. Of course they must 
make their “careers.”” The presence of the 
married sisters with children in the home 
town may indeed be added argument for 
Mary to return home. She can be helpful 
to her sisters. 

There may, of course, be self-evident 
obligations which should result in Mary’s 
deciding that she must give up her pro- 
fessional career and return home. That is 
not the issue. The issue is that Family de- 
cides that in the case of the woman worker 
her professional career is a mere trifle, not 
worthy of any consideration compared with 
the demands or need of the family and so is 
often cruelly selfish and ignorantly bruéal 
to Mary herself. Family appeals to her on 
ethical grounds and assumes that there her 
professional aspirations and ideals and hopes 
may not decently appear. 

Social work is, however, quite different 
from many professions into which women 
have entered, because as yet one may not 
choose one’s local field of work as freely as 
in other vocations. One’s field may be far 
away, there may be no likelier field nearer 
home. As yet there is not that large margin 
of choice, from the sheer geographical 
standpoint, which is present in the others. 
This means that decisions as to one’s duty 
to one’s family versus one’s duty to the 
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profession will have to be made in an in- 
creasing number of cases. On behalf of 
these younger workers of the future may we 
appeal to their families to remember not 
only themselves but the fact that self- 
realization in the profession of case work 
may mean far more to humankind, far 
more to the girl, far more indeed to the en- 
richment of the life of the family itself than 
the enforced sacrifice of it for less than over- 
whelming reasons. 

There is another double standard which 
concerns all who have any opportunity to 
urge upon those who engage workers a 
recognition of a single standard of salaries 
for equal worth for man and woman worker. 
I know of so many woman workers who are 
carrying heavy loads of financial responsi- 
bility for the care or up-bringing of rela- 
tives that I wonder whether the proportion 
of them in our field is greater than for the 
whole group of professional women. Possi- 
bly not, but it is certain that of all persons 
the woman social case worker is one of the 
least likely not to assume financial re- 
sponsibility for anyone who has a rea- 
sonable claim upon her. It goes beyond 
that. Some who have no such reasonable 
datural responsibilities are educating a 
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child or two and so on. They are, in short, 
a group of people who because of their para- 
mount interest in the individual human soul 
are liable to feel that their lives are too 
foreshortened if they do not have such 
responsibilities. All of which takes away 
the last vestige of justification for assuming 
that because the man is married therefore 
his salary must be based on the idea of his 
supporting others, for the woman worker is 
just as likely to be supporting others or to 
find others to support in the rounding out 
of her own life and in thus making her ser- 
vice yield richer results. Equal pay for 
equal service we must fight for and there 
can be no other just basis than this, even 
if we take into account the quite unscienti- 
fic consideration of responsibility for others. 
The woman is quite as likely to have such 
responsibilities or to assume them later, 
even though unmarried, as the man. There 
are many family groups, natural and artifi- 
cial, beside the basic one of husband, wife 
and children, and the world gains by them, 
indeed would be considerably amazed at 
the results of their sudden breaking up 
and the thrown overboard responsibilities 
which other people would have to assume 
somehow. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


HE solidarity of a profession depends 

largely on the discovery and develop- 

ment of ethical principles which its 
members shall accept and follow. Now 
social case work must have flexibility; we 
may even say that if it loses its flexibility it 
ceases to be case work. But every day 
professional case workers are making deci- 
sions, in the handling of individual problems, 
which involve ethical principles. What 
information should be considered “priv- 
ileged”? Is it ever justifiable to give a 
client a wrong impression even when it may 
seem to be for his own good? Is it ever 
justifiable for a case worker to conceal the 
name of the organization she represents? 
These are only three of many possible 
queries, each one of which relates to our 


. 


professional ethics; and under each of 
these three there are sub-divisions which 
will occur to any case worker. 

How far categorical answers to these and 
similar questions are practicable we are not 
in a position to say. But we do feel that it 
is worth while for a journal which is pri- 
marily for case workers to devote time and 
space to discussion of ethical questions 
which arise in the practice of case work. 

Therefore, beginning with this issue, 
The Family will inaugurate a new venture 
which is by way of being a voyage of dis- 
covery to find out whether or no there is a 
fund of experience and opinion which may 
be a guide to case workers in knowledge and 
interpretation of the ethical standards of the 
profession. 
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We present herewith a bona fide problem 
which ends with a question to which one 
worker has offered her answer. 


The Problem 


A young deserted wife, with one child of 
two, and another about to be born, applied 
for assistance in November, 1921. She 
stated that her husband, a chauffeur, had 
brought her here from another city, and 
after getting and losing several jobs had 
finally disappeared a few weeks previously. 
Her brother, with whom she was living, 
was able, though not very willing, to care for 
her. She was advised about hospital care 
in her approaching confinement. 

It was meanwhile learned that the man 
claimed a service record from 1917 to 1920 
and obtained assistance from the Red Cross 
and several philanthropic employment bu- 
reaus on this basis. A reference to the city 
from which they had come, however, 
seemed to make this statement impossible, 
as he and his wife had been under the care 
of the family society and the S. P. C. C. for 
neglect of their children during that period, 
and there was evidencethat the man had been 
employed as a chauffeur, and lost his license 
for careless driving during the same period. 

In August, 1920, he disappeared from 
home and was later arrested in another 
state for stealing his employer’s automobile, 
but he and his accomplice broke jail, and 
all trace of him was lost. The wife went 
to work in a factory in her home city; but in 
February, 1921, she got word to join him 
in our city, and did so, knowing of course 
that he was a fugitive from justice. She 
has shown every disposition to shield him, 
and says she will never arrest him, but will 
go back and live with him if she can learn 
where he is. 

Recently we received a letter from the 
family society which had formerly dealt 
with the N’s, as follows: 


Since last writing you Mr. S of the Auto Club has 
been to this office, and is most anxious to get in touch 
with Mrs. N as he believes she certainly knows where 
her husband is. I have talked with Mr. S about the 
impossibility of a charitable organization giving infor- 
mation which would result in the arrest of one of the 
members of a family known to them. Mr. S however, 


wishes to come to your office and talk with you. He 
feels that it is really for the man’s own good that he 
should serve at least part of his sentence. I must say 
that I think I agree with him, for Mr. N seems always 
to have been weak rather than criminal, and the man 
whose accomplice he was seemed decidedly to have been 
the leader. I have given Mr. S a card to you; I am 
sure you will find him reasonable and co-operative. 
He feels, as 1 do, that Mrs. N knows where her husband 
is, and that he is the father of the unborn child. You 
may learn some very interesting things about Mrs. N 
through talking with Mr. S. 


Shortly afterwards Mr. S called. He 
gave many details of N’s work history and 
personality as shown through conduct, and 
promised willingly to try to secure a mental 
examination as a basis for sentence if the 
man should be arrested. He asked us for 
Mrs. N’s address and such other informa- 
tion as would help to locate the man. 

Should we have given the information? 


One Point of View 


“Of course I should have given the in- 
formation,” began the case worker, going 
directly to the point. 

“It is your opinion, not ours, that we are 
after,” we interrupted, “but why ‘of 
course’ ?”’ 

“Because I believe that the aim of case 
work is to benefit the individual in such a 
way that society at large will also be bene- 
fited. Really,” she went on, warming to her 
subject, “I believe that in the last analysis 
a given treatment cannot be good for a 
client unless it is also good for the com- 
munity. Now in this particular instance 
the man was a law breaker; both he and his 
wife knew that he was guilty and deserved 
whatever punishment the court—the ad- 
vocate of society’s best interest in this case— 
might decree. We case workers, as members 
of the social body, have concurred in the 
law which thus makes the court the agent of 
society in punishing those who offend 
against its accepted laws; have we any right 
then to refuse to become the ally of our own 
agent in enforcing the laws created for our 
mutual benefit? Such a failure on our part 
means that our case work efforts to help 
this man and woman spiritually as well as 
physically fail because we have not helped 
the man to face the consequences of his 
anti-social act, and he shares also in the 
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general loss to the integrity of the social 
body which inevitably results from the 
failure to maintain its laws. Then there is 
another side, which has many ramifications: 
How much respect will this family have for 
us and our organization if we accept the réle 
of accessory after the fact? Here again it 
seems to me that we defeat our own purpose 
and lose our chance to benefit the people who 
have thus come to us for help.” 

“What about privileged information?” 
we murmured. 

“T was just going to speak of that. 
We are, it seems to me, rapidly increasing 
the number of groups who are ethically 
bound to hold as confidential any informa- 
tion they have received about other people, 
until we shall presently have just two classes 
left—criminals, or those who have some- 
thing to confess, and the recipients of these 
confessions who are bound by oath to 
respect these confidences! Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers already belong to this latter 
group; I almost feel that social workers need 
to keep themselves free from such dangerous 
entanglements.” 

“But the case worker obtained this 
particular piece of information under pre- 
tense of helping the family,” we interposed, 
with due apologies. ‘“‘The clients wouldn’t 
have told her the story if they had known 
she would use it against them.” 

“* After all, however,” said she, “the family 
has come to us as a sick man goes to the 
doctor, and like the doctor we should be in a 
better position to know what is good for the 
client than he is—otherwise why should he 
seek our advice? I believe that we should 
be frank in stating this to our clients; we 
should also of course use every effort to help 
the client to see and perform his duty and 
only after failing in that should we, so to 
speak, act for him. There must, of course, 
be elasticity in the individual case; much 
depends upon the inquirer, his social sense, 
his willingness to co-operate with the social 
agency in making sure that constructive 
measures,—mental and physical examina- 
tions and so on,—as well as punitive meas- 
ures are employed. In this instance the in- 


quirer seems to satisfy these requirements, 
and if every effort had been made—as I 
think it had—to show the woman her re- 
sponsibility I should have passed on the 
information without hesitation.” 

What would you have done? 





THE BUREAU OF CHILDREN’S 
GUIDANCE 
NNOUNCEMENT is made of the establishment 
by the New York School of Social Work of the 
Bureau of Children’s Guidance within the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. This development is 
made possible through a five-year grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. The purpose of the School in 
establishing the Bureau is two-fold: first, through the 
careful, comprehensive treatment of children presenting 
behavior difficulties to develop a body of knowledge 
available for all those who deal with children, which 
will be helpful in preventing the development of such 
difficulties; second, to provide the experience which will 
make possible the weaving together into a unified and 
scientific preparation all of the various elements, in- 
cluding psychiatry, useful in the equipment of persons 
who try to deal helpfully with other human beings. 
Modern psychology and psychiatry hold the promise 
of important additions to the equipment of social case 
workers everywhere. The staff of the School hopes to 
be able, with the help of the experience gained in the 
Bureau and in the practical work of the other case 
work departments, to formulate and make available 
for the training of case workers the most valuable 
contributions of these two important subjects. 

The use of the Bureau as a training center, like all 
the other case work instruction in the School, will be 
under the direction of a Committee on Case Work 
Instruction composed of all members of the staff teach- 
ing in the case work departments. The establishment 
of this Bureau is correlated with two other enterprises, 
also made possible through the grant of money from 
the Commonwealth Fund. One of these is the estab- 
lishment within the division on Prevention of Delin- 
quency of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
of a psychiatric field service with a staff consisting of 
a consulting psychiatrist, a psychologist and a psy- 
chiatric social worker. The services of this staff will 
be available to juvenile courts, in communities desiring 
it, for the purpose of conducting a model demonstration 
clinic for a brief period of time, and for the further pur- 
pose of assisting in the organization of a permanent 
psychiatric clinic where desired. The other is a program 
for the placing of visiting teachers in public schools 
of various American communities. This work is under 
the supervision of a national committee of the Public 
Education Association. The correlation of these three 
enterprises will be effected through a joint committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, which will 
have its own office and director. 
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EDITORIAL 
RELIMINARY conversations _ be- 


tween college professors and social 

workers, incidental to the recent 
annual meetings of the learned societies 
held at Pittsburgh, revealed some starting- 
points, indicated a method of approach and 
encouraged hopes of future conferences for 
the limitation of professional armament 
between the thinkers and the doers, voca- 
tionally speaking, in the field of social ser- 
vice. “What contribution has sociology 
for social work?” furnished the agenda or 
perhaps, more appropriately, the loquenda 
for a real round table discussion. 

Advancing from a definition of sociology 
as “an attempt to understand human life— 
what it is and why” (biologists, psycholo- 
gists, historians, Freudians and others take 
notice!), the professorial thought first erected 
a bulwark (to change the peaceful figure 
somewhat). “Sociology has other purposes 
besides preliminary training for social work,” 
they said. Equally blunt was a social 
worker’s dictum, “Sociology has no unusual 
content for the training of social workers as 
distinguished from other great fields of 
knowledge”’; and again, “The teaching of 
sociology should be in terms of the demands 
of life rather than stores of knowledge.” 


February 


The air having been cleared and positions 
defined, there ensued such an impartially 
distributed contribution of productive 
thought, centering by way of illustration 
around the secret of the success of a well- 
known case supervisor and the mental pro- 
cesses of a less well-known Mrs. Jones, as to 
warrant a pious hope for professional peace 
and to indicate the road thereto. Did the 
case supervisor become professionally ade- 
quate because of her study of sociology in a 
western university, because of special train- 
ing in an eastern family society, or neither, 
or both? Where can the sort of knowledge 
and skill necessary to enable a Philadelphia 
worker to get a certain (or rather, uncertain) 
Mrs. Jones to the clinic be found? On such 
gritty material did the “best minds” present 
sharpen their wits to the edification of 
one another and the mutual advantage of 
both groups. One thing led to another 
until behold, it was a college professor who 
thought sociology had lots of toxin for 
which it needs social work and another who 
thought that sociology must look to social 
work for much of its material and motive, 
suggesting that the topic might well be 
reversed and the question asked, “What 
contribution has social work for sociology?” 
Sociology as an antidote for social work 
came from a social worker, and finally the 
study of sociology to develop a sort of 
“muscle” came from an exponent of both 
teaching and doing. 

Without seeking to evaluate the two-hour 
round table in terms of social progress, one 
ventures to remark on the fact, the method, 
and the promise of inter-group conferences 
on fundamental topics between social work- 
ers and college professors. A sound philoso- 
phy holds that ideas themselves do not 
change, only their relations to each other. 
By bringing the professional thought of 
social workers into contact with that of 
other groups, by providing concrete prob- 
lems as precipitants to the solution, there 
should result a richness of thinking and a 
wealth of relationships both mutually pro- 
fitable and socially desirable. It might even 
help dissolve some philanthropic doubts! 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT PERIOD OF 
RECONSTRUCTION UPON FAMILY LIFE' 


MAY H. HARDING 
Superintendent, Department of Service and Relief, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


, XO LIVE up to its very ambitious title 
this paper should have been begun 
six months back with questionnaires 

and should end six years hence in bound 

volumes of statistics. I was asked just one 
week ago to prepare it and | find that it 
calls for a certainty of conviction that no 
one ought to feel in this period of flux. 

Anything I can say must be as provisional 

and experimental as the various measures 

for reconstruction which are being proposed 
everywhere. 

The one certain problem that societies 
have to meet in family life today is unrest 
in young and old. Among the young there 
is undeniably a looseness of manners which 
some think indicates a looseness of morals. 
Many of the elders in the community feel 
that our youth is definitely going to the dogs 
and are crying for some drastic measures to 
be taken to head it off. I do not think so. 
The many calls for advice which we are 
having from parents are cases of fear rather 
than fact. That youth will finally emerge 
strengthened through greater knowledge is 
my hope and belief. I offer no solution to 
the present difficulties. They must be 
worked out slowly and perhaps painfully. 
With Judge Holmes I have “no belief in 
panaceas, and almost none in sudden ruin.” 

The unrest caused by the industrial 
dislocation is very great. From the work- 
ing-man’s point of view there is not only the 
hardship of the economic readjustment to a 
lower wage scale but of his suddenly shifted 
position in the social scheme of things. 
During the war he was for the first time in 
his life encouraged to consider himself of 
vital importance in the body industrial and 
politic. His employers stimulated his 
initiative, safeguarded his health, and 
inaugurated social service in his workshop 
to plan for a more judicious and humane use 


1Given at the New York State Conference of Social 
Work, Utica, N. Y., November 10, 1921. 


of his energies and leisure, and now he is 
coming in great numbers to the family 
societies, not so much belligerent as sore and 
bewildered at being out of work altogether, 
or, if he has a job, at being geared back to a 
machine as in the old days, with pay which 
does not approximate a scale of expenditure 
to which he is committed both by a legiti- 
mate rise in his standard of living and by 
conditions entirely beyond his control, like 
the housing situation, the price of coal and 
gas, etc. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss at this point 
to consider what the family society is doing 
with him. Some think he is industry’s 
problem and pending industry’s solution 
turn him over to a city department which 
they know is totally unequipped to deal with 
him. Others look him sternly in the eye and 
say, “Here’sa fifteen dollar a week job, take 
it or leave it,” and they let him go at that. 

Family societies are, or should be, looking 
to the future and studying the best ways to 
prevent unemployment and recurrent crises 
in family life. To some of us it seems that 
the most potent contribution we can make 
to this study is the reiterated instance of 
hardship and disruption carefully analyzed 
and treated to the best of our ability with 
present constructive facilities, our failures 
often pointing the moral. The way one 
employer recently reacted to a given case 
suggests the possibility of ultimately meet- 
ing the situation squarely through some 
constructive measure like unemployment 
insurance or some other device. Young Mr. 
Austin is a marine engineer with a wife and 
four small children. When the shipping 
trade went to pieces he was thrown out of 
work. He lived on his savings for months, 
always looking for work. Recently he came 
to a family society for advice about his 
sick child and said he would take any sort 
of work that offered. The only thing they 


had was a job as plumber’s helper. He took 
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it and the society agreed to supplement for a 
while. At a reference visit the case worker 
told the story to his former employer, who 
immediately said, “I would take him back in 
a minute as an engineer, but since it may be 
a long time before shipping picks up, I 
would like to advance the money to let him 
study at some Polytechnic school the steps 
ahead in his present job. He will catch on 
quickly and it won’t hurt him to have two 
things he can do well.” Some of you will 
exclaim, “Supplement the wages of an 
ablebodied man? It is not done.” May I 
be permitted to say that if you do not and 
the man is a good man, in a cul-de-sac not 
of his own making, you are old-fashioned. 

Of course many of us today are face to face 
with the necessity of limiting intake. The 
added burden due to unemployment, unrest 
and general lack of orientation among people 
is proving too much for our resources of time 
and funds, which are ordinarily taxed to the 
utmost in caring for the sick, the widowed, 
the aged, and the handicapped. ‘To those 
who must limit intake I recommend for care- 
ful consideration the suggestion made by Mr. 
McLean, of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, at a recent 
small conference on unemployment,—that 
family societies with trained workers allow 
the reopening and recurring problems to go 
to other agencies in the community and give 
their trained attention as much as possible 
to first applications, whether due to unem- 
ployment or not. These may need real and 
carefully considered treatment at the be- 
ginning so that they shall not become re- 
current later on. 

The unrest of the woman in the home 
today has an industrial slant of its own. 
She learned during the war to like well- 
supervised, routine factory work. It made 
possible better clothes, better food, some 
recreation and more and better furnishings 
for the home. She does not want to go back 
to the home work which confines her day and 
night and brings very little pay. To be sure 
she was sometimes a bit extravagant and her 
extravagances are dying hard, but on the 
whole we find that in household management 
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the regimen of the war taught her many good 
things which she is readopting now, and the 
fact of her present unrest, together with the 
knowledge that her home did not suffer while 
she was away, will, perhaps, make us need to 
revise our preconceptions about whether she 
should leave the home to work or not. 

One of the factors causing most unrest 
in both the man and the woman is the 
necessary curtailment of educational and 
recreational advantages which they were 
giving the children while times were good. 
The younger members are restless, too, 
because there is not now the money forth- 
coming for the clubs, brigades, and forms 
of play and recreation which they learned 
to love before the slump came. Where boys 
and girls are still able to go to scout clubs, 
etc., we find their morale keeping up in 
these times of stress and a very decided 
influence through them on the general tone 
of the family. 

The problem of the aged and partly 
disabled man is also making itself felt 
very decidedly through his unrest and bit- 
terness at being thrown out of a place in 
industry which kept him from fear of a city 
institution, and which has now been taken 
because a younger, ablebodied man needs it. 

Next to unemployment the greatest 
cause of deterioration in family morale at 
this time is the housing situation. The 
desperate overcrowding is definitely lowering 
the living standards of many people and the 
constant rows both in court and out, be- 
tween landlord and tenant, keep people on 
edge and are a disrupting factor in personal 
and family relationships. In addition to 
this, people feel that the high rent with so 
little return in comfort and decency is the 
main reason for their inability to live within 
their incomes. 

There is great danger that all this rest- 
lessness may turn into recklessness. Grad- 
ually the ties of affection, devotion and 
willingness to sacrifice one for the other, 
between husband and wife, brother and 
sister, child and parent, which were so 
closely knit during the stress of the war, 
seem to be loosening and the willingness to 
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take a gambling chance on anything is very 
evident. One large city district secretary 
said, “I actually think that about one half of 
my families are living torn between the horror 
and the hope that some member will have 
an accident that will bring compensation. I 
have four in one family now on their backs, all 
being compensated in one way or another.” 
As to crime and lawlessness at this time 
I rather fear that the experience in a section 
of Brooklyn may be symptomatic. In what 
used to be a home loving, law abiding com- 
munity, between August, 1920, and August, 
1921, six applications came to the district 
office from women whose husbands were in 
prison for highway robbery and burglary; two 
applications came because of murder. In one 
case we had both the family of the murdered 
man and of the murderer to care for on a 
relief basis for some time. In the same period 
fourteen wives came because of desertion. 
Some of the gloom of the last picture is 
relieved to our minds by the fact that our 
work is lighter in one direction. The great 
health program, laboriously taught in the 
last few years, is being definitely carried over 
through this period of readjustment. Where 
before we needed months of persuasion to 
effect a physical examination, now at the 
mere suggestion of its advisability, people 
are willing to go. They have the habit 
of dental care, and a proper regimen of 
physical wellbeing is easy to establish. This, 
together with the increased attention given 
to scholarships and trade training for the 
youth of both sexes able to work but having 
no present place in industry, leads us to 
hope that we are making a definite step 
forward in this time of readjustment, to- 
ward the old ideal of a sound mind in a 
sound body for the younger people at least. 
Another sign of the times in our work is 
the increase of advice cases. This means 
that people are coming to us while they feel 
themselves slipping and before they are at 
the bottom of the incline. Sometimes it is 
a father asking about a boy who shows 
pre-delinquent tendencies. A mother may 
come because her daughter, who is wilful, 
seems to her wayward. Often an ex-soldier 


comes in when he is in a tight place, 
sometimes monetary, sometimes because 
he has just slipped a cog somewhere and 
needs direction. How much the soldier 
has brought back from the other side, 
which may act as leaven in the family 
mixture, surely the social worker will find 
out, and if there has been any seed sown of 
tolerance or appreciation of ideals other 
than his own, or a sense of oneness with the 
fundamentals of life beyond his former small 
horizon, the case worker will cultivate it and 
use it for the general family betterment. 
In the meantime it is interesting to know 
that three out of four loans to ex-soldiers 
have been returned with an expression of 
thanks, either personally or by letter. 
Advice cases, of course, afford a great op- 
portunity to the social worker to be a real 
mediator between conditions and the man 
who is trying to meet them. Their increase 
raises the question, “Has the social worker 
a new place in the minds of those who, during 
the war, either at home or abroad, learned 
to come to her when in difficulty for advice 
or help?” We think so. And when, out in 
the district, one hears a voice from a group 
say, “There goes my social worker,” one 
steps a little more proudly for having 
emerged in the minds of one’s clients out of 
the “charity visitor” class. 

I have not attempted to give you com- 
parative figures as to crime, delinquency, 
desertion, undernourishment, etc. If such 
tabulated figures exist I have not been able 
to locate them and I have not had time to 
gather them myself. What I have tried to 
do is to give a picture of the family mind as 
we meet it today. It is restless, cynical, 
and in many instances reckless. It may 
become panicky if family societies are not 
able to meet real cases of need in a practical 
way and real cases of bewilderment with 
trained advice. Whether its willingness to 
depend on the help of others for a solution 
of difficulties shows a lessening sense of 
personal responsibility, perhaps due to a 
too paternalistic tendency of the state and 
the private agency, I do not know. I simply 
raise the question. 
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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS PLANNING EARLY 


Soon after Christmas we learned that a family society was making plans for next year’s Christ- 


mas giving. 


Because we are convinced that long-time planning ahead is the only practicable 


method of approach to this difficult problem, we are glad to present herewith an outline of the 
plans (and the reasons therefor) of this particular agency. 


T IS the White Christmas, the bringing 

of White Gifts to the White King that has 

made more difficult than any other one 
thing the planning of an imaginative Christ- 
mas for our families in this community of 
Protestant donors. It was a program in- 
augurated in my own youth. 
vividly the appeal to remember the 
We were asked to do without the regular 
half pound box of candy and so make our 
own Christmas happier. The method tended 
to make the earnest young Christians 
selfish little prigs. Now, the earnest young 
Christians have grown up and the Christ- 
mas basket dinner habit is the horrible 
result. 

The Sunday school superintendents and 
clergy say, “Of course we want our children 
to learn to give to the poor so we must make 
the giving as dramatic an episode as 
possible.” So the gifts are brought up the 
aisle in a wheel-barrow. “There must be 
as much sentiment as possible so that when 
our children grow up and do the same thing 
it will have become a tradition.” This is 
counted of sufficient weight to offset all 
reasoning. “And, then, if the children do 
not have a chance to see the poor people, 
and in some churches there are only two 
or three laborers, at least they ought to 
see the actual commodities that are sent.” 
They have their reward. One group of 
girls, frank and shrewd, remarked that 
they would not give money—that would 
have to come out of their allowance—but 
if they gave things to eat they could get 
them from their mothers. Then there 
was a Sunday school teacher who thought 
the poor could not afford to be “picky.” 
With such a grounding in the faith as this 
conversion is slow. 

However, the old system was so hard on 
both the worker and the family that last 


I remember 


’° 
** Poor. 


year some members of the staff decided 
it was time to be more robust about this 
business, that the family rather than the 
donor should have the chance at self- 
expression. The instigators did not realize 
how revolutionary the idea was until they 
found that not even all the staff went along. 
Actually to say to the donor “We decline 
to give the names and addresses of families 
for baskets’’ seemed as iconoclastic as 
the first refusal of a college president to 
accept tainted money. ‘To the outsider 
the substitute program seemed just as 
radical. The proposition was to put the 
cash into the hands of the mother whenever 
it seemed feasible—with a liberal interpre- 
tation of that word—to do this without any 
obvious pedagogical purpose. 

By force of the very circumstances that 
led to the revolt, most of the attention 
centered on the matter of dinners. Even 
if the food did cost less in large lots we 
would convince the giver that with the 
saving of small amounts of money something 
more essential was lost. We would refuse 
to give a family samples of the unplanned 
collection of food that is characteristic of 
the White Christmas and call that a Christ- 
mas dinner. We would attempt to get 
to those churches, with whom we had had 
experience, before they were committed 
to the old plan. We would try to divert 
the giving of old clothes into the giving 
of new clothes, or better still into funds to 
buy them and to take advantage of the 
spirit of the season to secure extras— 
the dishes, the stove, or whatever else 
had seemed desirable but too large an 
expenditure for such hard times. 

The program was introduced to this com- 
munity by way of the ubiquitous committee, 
the inevitable pamphlet and the personal 


work method. The committee was the 
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Appeal to Reason. It was composed of 
tried friends and donors of other years. 
They suggested the pamphlet. It was the 
emotional appeal. One page carried this 
caption, “At Your House Isn’t Christmas 
Like This?”’; the other, by way of an- 
tithesis, “But Everybody Doesn’t Have a 
Christmas Like That.” It gave a chance 
to point out that the anticipation, the 
preparation, the giving of one’s time and 
energy, the sense of loving conspiracy 
were the things that counted; that the 
climax came not with the eating of the 
dinner but with the buying, not with the 
receiving but with the giving. The giving 
of a basket conferred all these things on 
the donor, none on the family. The 
efforts made by outsiders must carry a 
stigma because of the lack of other rela- 
tionships, and because the delivery of 
gifts, suitable only by chance, by means 
that cannot fail to attract neighborhood 
notice, makes the element of surprise 
unpleasant. 

Aside from the natural district contacts 
the personal work was done by one staff 
member, if not exactly released from her 
other activities, at least waiving them 
for the month. It seems logical that this 
last approach should bring the most tangible 
results. We learned the most from it— 
all sorts of things about all sorts of people. 
Conversations would run like this: “ But, 
perhaps, the family does not like peas. 
But, if they do not, isn’t it rather wasteful, 
etc. An eight-year-old boy doesn’t always 
wear size 8 underwear.” But this and 
every approach might be defeated by the 
simple statement, “We have already bought 
the things.” 

There were many compromises used. 
Some of the best suggestions came from 
the donors themselves, and could then be 
used with others. One was the use of 
merchandise certificates much as one gives 
one’s aunt a glove bond. A real sugges- 
tion came from another donor that the 
children in the family be supplied with a 
cash allowance to buy a present for their 
mother. The loving conspiracy took in 


the visitor as she went forth with four 
children, each armed with a dollar to buy 
their mother a present, and when by skilful 
manipulation they saved out some to buy 
toys for a Christmas tree, the joy was com- 
plete. There was still more accomplished 
in the conspiracy with the sixteen-year-old 
girl in another family. <A girl, who is 
beginning to be restive under the old 
fashioned parental domination, was brought 
once more into the family circle by planning 
a Christmas tree for the eight-year-old 
who is sure that Santa Claus holds forth 
in France but is doubtful about his existence 
in the United States. Without any conscious 
intention we found ourselves embarked 
afresh in a good case work program and 
so with a better reason for continuing the 
community program. 

Suitability is by no means insured by the 
intervention of the agency. ‘The worker 
may plan violently for something she, with 
her inside information, knows will be pleas- 
ant, and the donor gaily and happily turns 
up with “something just as good.” Be- 
sides, I warrant there is not a single office 
that does not wrestle Christmas Eve with 
plans for deliveries gone awry. We tried 


.many devices to avoid the delivery by the 


conspicuous truck or limousine. Some of 
these methods failed because they were 
artificial. Others failed because of the lack 
of simple good faith on the part of the donors, 
who had agreed to a method of procedure— 
the sending by parcel post for instance— 
and then would calmly go in person and 
report that they “‘were pleased” with the 
way they were received. I recognize that 
this may indicate a failure on our part to 
convince but it is more likely a failure to 
realize in the beginning how deeply en- 
trenched is this subtle form of selfishness. 
Any device means an extraordinary effort 
for a result which might be reached by the 
shorter cut. It would be so much better to 
give the cash that they might buy their own 
wall paper, or have as foolish and poorly 
planned a dinner as anyone who lives above 
the minimum subsistence level of the 
average adult male. 
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This last year the real opening gun was 
fired in October. This next year the first 
move will be made this month of January. 
However, it will be many years before any 
campaign conceivable will touch the in- 
dividual, who each season bobs up for the 
first time stimulated by the bustle of sight 
and sounds of the shopping districts and who 
attempts to gather every drop of honey for 
himself by shopping either for the things 
he knows he likes or for the ones he con- 
ceives to be suitable for somebody he has 
never seen. Then he rises Christmas morn- 
ing comfortable with the economic scheme 
because of the consciousness that some- 
where someone is being grateful. How can 
a case worker not be stung to revolt? To 
begin the campaign early has a stimulating 
effect on the staff. With the sort of case 
load one carries in these troubled days, 
there are really few families one knows 
intimately enough to be able to plan or help 
plan for them a sympathetic Christmas 
holiday. The heavy price we were paying 
for an economic depression bit into our 
minds afresh, as we realized that our stand- 
ards suffered as much as the standards of 
any laborer’s family. But that particular 
benefit is only a by-product. It is hard to 
make a fair estimate of what our Christmas 
program meant; I am sure it was the right 
start. In actual tangible accomplishment, 
there was very little; that is, there were 
very few families where we even approxi- 
mated the ideal. 

To our enlarged Christmas Committee 
we are calling in all the donors who gave 
well or ill this Christmas that by next year 
they will be not only accustomed to the 
idea but regarding it more as a matter of 
course; so that they can be each a little 
center from which the idea will radiate that 
Christmas giving is not any device to lay up 
treasure in heaven nor an insurance plan for 


happiness below. 
N. S. 


This Gift Was Planned 


Christmas Eve, memories, and a little, 
old, old lady in a dingy tenement. All alone 
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she sat by the window and watched the 
stars shine out one by one. A Christmas 
candle, burning in her century-old brass 
candle-stick, lighted the shrine to the Virgin 
Mother in the corner. From below came 
the sound of the Jewish peddlar calling his 
wares to the good-natured crowd that 
thronged the streets, buying their last 
chicken, fruit and pastry for the morrow. 
Pole and Sicilian, Spaniard and Armenian 
mingled their Christmas greetings in laugh- 
ing holiday spirit. Their voices, softened 
by distance, rose to the aged ears above. 
And the little old, old lady thought of the 
many Christmas Eves she had spent with 
her husband and about her— 
Christmas stockings—the occasional tree— 
the Christmas prayers from baby lips—even 
the Christmas song from a pet canary hang- 
ing in his cage by the window. But her 
husband had gone, her children had grown, 
married, and they too had gone. Even the 
canary was gone and now she was alone. 
So deep was her reverie that she had not 
heard the step on the stair, the rap on the 
With a startled “Come in,” she 
the visitor. 


children 


door. 
opened the door to admit 
With voluble appreciation of the kindly 
thought that prompted the visit, the little 
old lady made the guest welcome, setting 
forth a chair and placing the kettle over the 
fire. But with the urgency of other visits 
yet to make, the visitor declined the invita- 
tion and placing one of her many parcels 
upon the table, began to take off the 
wrapping. To the little old lady any gift 
would be welcome. Had not “The Society” 
paid her rent for years, ever since she had 
been too old to work? But when the gift 
stood revealed, her old eyes could scarcely 
be trusted. For there, blinking his eyes at 
the candle-light, with sleepy flutterings in 
his wooden cage, was a canary! With a 
surprised glad cry, the little old lady stooped 
to caress the bird, and then, turning, threw 
both arms about her caller and kissed her 
cheek. 

““Many years ago I had a canary, but 
when my husband was ill, I could not care 


for the bird and he died. And then my 
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husband died, leaving me with four children 
and only four pennies. Times were hard 
and I never had another canary. And to- 
night you have brought me one! It is 
heaven, for the bird sings praises to glory of 
God!” Her ninety-year-old eyes, tearless 
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but bright with visions, reflected the light 
of the Christmas candle. And from His 
shrine in the corner looked down the Christ 
Child, not upon a dingy tenement but 
upon a lonely home transformed by the 
Christmas spirit. H. P. S. 


GROUP TREATMENT VERSUS CASE TREATMENT 


ROY P. GATES 
Superintendent, Foint Application Bureau, New York City 


ANY communities have found it 
M necessary to make some special 

arrangements during the past few 
months for the care of transient unem- 
ployed men. Probably no two cities have 
planned to meet this emergency in the 
same way except that in a large majority 
of cases the provisions are temporary. 
There is little effort as yet toward the 
development of a system which might 
make it possible to cope more effectively 
with those persons who will be in need of 
help, as a result of idleness and wandering, 
after the present unemployment situation 
has passed. The general method seems to 
be the establishment of a place where a 
man can secure food and a place to sleep 
if he finds it necessary, or elects to ask 
for help. There is little provision for the 
man who has a problem that should be 
met in some other way, or for the boy who 
should not be allowed to mingle with a 
group of unemployed men. 

A large city which has had a completely 
equipped lodging house for several years 
found it necessary to provide some ad- 
ditional means of caring for the men who 
were in need of help. The lodging house 
was not being used to capacity, but for 
some reason or other, men were not inclined 
to take advantage of what it had to offer. 
Public sentiment apparently demanded 
that there be some other arrangement so 
that it would not be necessary for anyone 
to stay out in the cold or to go without 
food. The mayor called a meeting on 
unemployment and appointed several com- 
mittees, one of which had to do with the 


housing of homeless men. This committee 
spent considerably more than $100,000 
in equipping a building which would house 
about 800 men. It was planned that each 
man should be given a little food twice 
daily, besides a place where he could sleep 
for a limited time. This plan has now 
been in operation for several weeks and 
about 600 men are being cared for each day. 

Twenty of the men at this emergency 
shelter were interviewed recently. They 
were taken from the line without any regard 
to their age, personality or appearance. 
The statement of only one of them has been 
verified. The rest are recorded for what 
they may be worth. It was found that out 
of the twenty men only two had a legal 
claim on the community which was giving 
them care. One of these was a family 
man who claimed to have lived in the city 
most of his life. He had lost his job several 
months before. When his savings were 
used up he sent his wife and two small 
children to relatives, sold what little furni- 
ture he had and went to the shelter to 
stay. He believed that he would be able 
to secure work before his time there was 
up. The other man said that he had re- 
mained in that city when he was discharged 
from the army, about two years before. 
He had had an occasional job, but had 
not been able to save enough money to 
pay his way home, which was on the west 
coast. One man said that he was 64 years 
of age. He looked older. He was not very 
strong and told a story of unemployment 
which covered several years. Most city 
almshouses contain men who are stronger 
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and better able to work than he appeared 
to be. Another man said that he was in 
need of an operation and was to go to a 
hospital the following day. He believed 
that he would be able to secure work 
without much difficulty if he were only 
able to undertake the kind of work which 
required physical exertion. Five men were 
workers who had no 
residence and who 

They had a claim 


apparently casual 
regularly established 

followed seasonal work. 
on whatever community they happened to 
be unemployed in. Eleven men belonged 
within a railway fare 
Each of these eleven 


in smaller cities 
distance of $10.00. 
men said that he could have a home if 
he cared to go to it and could get his fare. 
Only four of them really wanted to go 
but the other seven said that they had rela- 
tives who would be glad to give them homes 
if they did go. Most of them took occasion 
to point out that they would not like to 
ask their relatives for money, and one man 
said that he would not go home unless he 
could be provided with neat looking cloth- 
ing in addition to his ticket. 

Out of the twenty men there were perhaps 
seven whose difficulties could not have 
been handled better by some means other 
than that which the shelter had to offer. 
In fairness to the old man, he should have 
been sent to a home for the aged where he 
would not have been expected to plod 
around in the cold looking for work and 
where also, he would not have to accept 
the treatment of the shelter which was 
designed for younger and sturdier men. 
The man on the way to the hospital might 
have been able to secure work when he 
became stronger; at least, his was more a 
hospital case than one of unemployment. 
The eleven men who had homes could have 
been sent home and in most cases without 
cost to either community, by communicat- 
ing with relatives who might be willing to 
help. 

If these twenty men can be taken as a 
fair example of the 600 who were being 
cared for that night, only 190 should have 
been there; the other 410 could have been 
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disposed of in a more economical way and 
with advantage to each individual. How 
many of them might have secured work after 
arriving home is a question. In any case, 
they would have been removed from the 
harmful effects of association with a group 
of unemployed men, many of whom are 
of the habitual unemployed type. At 
home and among acquaintances a man is 
an individual with a name and a personality. 
At the shelter, he is one of a mob. His 
name amounts to very little and his per- 
sonality amounts to less, unless he has a 
very unusual one. If any of the men have 
problems that cannot be met by the food 
and a place to sleep which the shelter has 
to offer, these problems must go unsolved 
unless perchance a man can solve his own. 
Many men are required to accept the kind 
of help that a free shelter has to offer 
merely because they have been unable to 
solve their own difficulties or to plan ahead. 

One of the eleven men gave the following 
information about himself. He claimed to 
have been graduated from high school 
and then to have-started to work for a 
rubber company where he specialized in 
tire building. He gave his age as 22, and 
said that he had worked for the same com- 
pany until September, 1921. Many men 
were laid off at that time because of slack- 
ness of work and he among them. He and 
another young man started out to find 
work in other parts of the country. They 
went south and then east to the coast. 
He found an occasional job but nothing 
permanent. He said that he could have 
kept some of the work which he found but 
did not care to because the pay was small. 
He had been receiving very good wages 
when he was working for the rubber com- 
pany and could not bring himself to work 
for a third less. His friend found a job 
in Virginia where he stayed. This man con- 
tinued on his way north, stopping only in 
the larger cities. At each stop he made 
application for assistance which he said 
was generally granted in the form of a 
few meals and a place to sleep for a day 


or two. Finally he concluded that it was 
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futile to try to find work before spring so 
he decided that he would go to some city 
where the unemployed were being well taken 
care of and stay there until conditions be- 
came better. He experienced little difficulty 
in traveling from one city to another. So 
many automobile trucks were running that 
a driver could always be found who would 
give him a ride. He said also that he had 
little difficulty in riding trains as the rail- 
road men knew that it was hard to find 
work. They would allow a person to ride 
if they thought he was really looking for 
a job. 

Now let us compare, if we can, the treat- 
ment which this young man received at 
the crowded shelter with that which he 
later received at the hands of a case worker. 


Group Treatment 


This man had been at the shelter for 
about two weeks. The first night that he 
applied there he gave his name, age, occu- 
pation and last address. They asked him 
for his place of birth, the length of time he 
had been in the city and the name of his 
nearest relative. He did not give the cor- 
rect answers to these last questions because 
he was in a line with other men where many 
persons could overhear what he said. Some- 
one had told him that he would be denied 
admittance if he acknowledged that he had 
been in the city only a few days, so he told 
them that he had spent most of his life there. 
The man who was asking him the questions 
was writing everything down on a square 
filing card. He did not look up when he 
asked the questions so that the applicant 
later said he thought that it was only a 
matter of form and did not make any 
difference really whether he told the truth 
or not. It impressed him as an impersonal 
machine and he felt that he would be dealt 
with in an impersonal machine-like way if 
they happened to find that his card con- 
tained some of the kind of information that 
the machine was not s"pposed to handle. 
He gave nothing that would enable anyone 
to check him up. After the facts had been 
recorded, he was given a small card with 


his name on it which he was to carry with 
him. He presented this card at another 
window where it was punched and he was 
admitted to the dining room and dormitory. 
Each punch indicated that he was to re- 
ceive one bowl of stew (or whatever the 
principal food of the day happened to be), 
one large cup of good coffee with milk and 
sugar and three slices of bread. This com- 
prised his supper. He was further entitled to 
a bed which would probably be a “double 
decker,” equipped with a thin mattress with 
a slip cover and a blanket, everything clean. 
He would be required to turn in his clothing 
and take a shower bath. The building was 
not very warm and the shower was uncom- 
fortable. After the first night he said that 
his bath consisted of allowing a small amount 
of water to run on his head and shoulders 
and then going out in front of the supervisor 
to dry himself. He was called about five 
o’clock in the morning and then spent a 
couple of hours tidying up the place. Break- 
fast, which was included for the punch, con- 
sisted of a large dish of oatmeal, another 
cup of coffee and three more slices of bread. 
Once he was placed on special detail with 
perhaps thirty other men whose duty it 
was to perform any work that might be 
done around the shelter. During the time 
that he was on special duty he did not have 
to go out in search of work. One night dur- 
ing his first week at the shelter he passed 
a hurried inspection by a young doctor. 
Each morning after breakfast he would 
go out in search of work. He was allowed 
to go without any personal advice as to 
where he might be able to find a job and no 
evidence was required of him to show that 
he had been looking for work when he re- 
turned in the evening. 

He became friendly with a man a good 
many years older than himself who told 
without any hesitancy about his “stretch” 
of eight years in the “pen.” ‘The older man 
was congenial and they went around to- 
gether most of the time. The food that was 
provided for them at the shelter was not 
sufficient. It was always necessary to ob- 
tain a little something to eat in some other 
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way. This was not very difficult because 
the older man knew just how it could be 
done. Besides the money that was necessary 
to buy what food they needed, they were 
able to secure enough money by asking for 
help from persons on the street to buy to- 
bacco and other incidentals as well as to 
attend an occasional show. 

The boy admitted that his efforts to 
secure work lessened daily, because he 
talked with so many men who believed that 
it was impossible to find a job. Most of 
these men were perfectly satisfied with the 
provision that had been made for them. It 
was no disgrace to be without work and 
without money at a time when jobs were 
so hard to find as they were at that time. 
As for himself, he had no conscientious 
scruples about accepting the care which 
the shelter had to offer. Ex-service men 
were being given a little special considera- 
tion, that is, they were not required to 
sleep in the same dormitory with the other 
men unless the ex-service men’s dormitory 
became overcrowded. He enjoyed the 
happy, carefree association with the men 
but did feel that he was losing confidence in 
himself. His clothing was becoming more 
and more shabby and he could not get 
away from the thought that he should be 
at work. At the end of the two weeks’ time 
he became fearful that he might be denied 
further use of the shelter. He knew of 
several men who had been refused care in 
order to make room for newcomers. He 
understood that it would be possible for 
him to go to the municipal lodging house for 
a few days when he could no longer stay at 
the shelter, but he had been told that he 
would be treated badly there and that his 
clothing would be burned by the, sterilizing 
system so badly that it would soon fall 
apart. He knew of several other organiza- 
tions where he might be helped along for a 
few days but this knowledge did not give 
him the same sense of security that he 
would have if he had a job and were able to 
pay his own way. He was unable to regard 
the future in the same reckless fashion that 
his friend regarded it, with no thought or 
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fear of what the coming weeks of idleness 
might bring forth. 


Case Treatment 


He made application at a case working 
organization shortly after he was interviewed 
at the shelter, where most of the foregoing 
information was secured from him. The 
treatment which he received there was of a 
different kind. He was able to talk over 
his situation with a person experienced in 
work with homeless men. Strangely enough, 
his initial request was for a “job” or a place 
to hang out and eat until work could be 
found. He said nothing about his home 
until he became so interested in his own 
problems and in telling about himself that 
he forgot that there were things about 
which he did not care to speak. He had a 
sympathetic listener who seemed to know 
just when to put in a word and just when to 
keep still. The listener knew about what 
information would be of the most value and 
he managed to lead the conversation in the 
direction which would make the securing 
of this information possible. Perhaps the 
interview took thirty minutes, possibly 
more, of the visitor’s time, and there were 
many other men waiting for their turn, but 
the interviewer happened to be one who 
believed in doing one job well instead of 
dabbling with many in a superficial way. 
As a result the boy came to the realization 
that he wanted to go home. He believed 
that he would be better off there than any- 
where else but for some reason had not 
thought of it in just that light before. Word 
was sent to an organization in his home 
town asking for an investigation and for 
information regarding transportation. The 
boy was provided for temporarily and 
instructed to return to the office the follow- 
ing day and only then did the visitor turn to 
the next man. The next day a temporary 
job was found which not only enabled the 
boy to earn a little money but kept him 
busy. A week-end interposed so that more 
time was required in waiting for an answer 
than is usually the case. On the first of the 
week another small forty cent job was 
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found. It just happened—no effort was 
required in finding it. On the fourth day 
word was received from the boy’s home town 
stating that transportation had been ar- 
ranged for him at an earlier date from 
another city but that he had disappeared 
before details could be worked out. When 
the boy was confronted with this informa- 
tion he readily admitted having had contact 
with the other organization but said that 
he did not know that any plans were being 
made to send him home. While he was 
waiting there an opportunity had come 
along for him to leave the city and he had 
taken advantage of it without thinking to 
tell anyone that he was going. This infor- 
mation together with the point of view of 
the visitor was communicated to the or- 
ganization which made the investigation 
and on the following day a telegram was 
received which read, “Provide R. J. with 
transportation, send tonight.” The man 
was given a ticket home with a sufficient 
amount of money to provide him with food 
on the way. A letter has been received 
from the society at his home reimbursing 
the organization that gave him the ticket 
for all of the money that it spent. The 
letter contained information to the effect 
that the boy’s parents were comfortably 
situated and not only willing and anxious 
to have the boy home but were intensely 
grateful to everyone concerned for sending 
him. The letter also stated that the boy had 
a reputation of being a capable worker and 
desirable citizen; so he was not a homeless 
man after all but just a plain everyday 
American boy who could be good or bad 
depending on the kind of associations that 
he had. He was looking for a job—which 
everyone has a right to do. 

The visitor who worked with the boy has 
received a card from him saying that he has 
a job with his old company almost as good 
as the one he had before he left. This job, 
he believes, will eventually lead to some- 
thing even better than he had before. 

One of the last things that the boy said 


before leaving for home was, “I understand 
that it takes almost a dollar a day to take 
care of a man at the shelter. I was there 
fourteen days, which would be $14.00. 
During all of that time I was losing ground 
instead of getting into a position where I 
could help myself. There are many other 
men there of all ages who are coming to 
accept the philosophy of life that is preva- 
lent among older men who have never been 
able to make very much progress. They 
will not be as well equipped to look out for 
themselves after they find work again as 
they were before. Had I been able to talk 
over my situation with someone two weeks 
ago, transportation could have been ar- 
ranged then. I could have been sent home 
for the $10.00 that is being spent on me now. 
I should have saved money and time, and 
the city would have saved $14.00 as well 
as being relieved of one unemployed man. 
A great many of the younger men with 
whom I have talked since I have been going 
around, have homes which they should be 
sent to. People think that because a city is 
large there are lots of jobs to be had. They 
do not stop to think that there are also many 
more unemployed men in a large city who 
are in need of the work that is to be had.” 

For a long time thoughtful social workers 
have known that the individual problem 
of a human being could not be treated 
efficiently by the group method. Asa result 
of the realization of this fundamental fact, 
case work has been recognized as more 
and more widely applicable. Indeed, case 
work is so universally applied and is so 
thoroughly accepted that it is difficult to 
understand why it has not been used more 
generally in dealing with homeless men who 
have been ever-present as a bother and a 
nuisance throughout the country. A large 
majority of these so-called homeless men 
were at one time like the boy who was sent 
home. Case work rightly applied would 
have done for them what we hope it has 


done for R. J. 
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Century: Edward T. Devine and Lilian Brandt. 
The Frontier Press, New York, 1921. 62 pp. 

This little handbook in pamphlet form gives a rapid, 
stimulating summary of the conditions of social work 
at the beginning of this century, the main lines of 
development so far during the century, and an estimate 
of the practical advance which has taken place in that 
time and the present needs now evident. 

The twentieth century has seen an extraordinary 
development in this field. The number of persons 
interested. ... has multiplied manyfold. ...New forms 
of social work have come into existence. .. . The older 
forms have improved their methods as well as extended 
their scope. Principles have been formulated; standards 
have been set up; training courses have been estab- 
lished. ...Along with this rapid expansion, a unifying 
process has been going on, of which the very term 
“social work”? is at once an evidence and a result. 
Before 1900 there was no such collective name. 

The chapter on the “Beginning of the Century” 
deals briefly with the treatment of the criminal, the 
conditions of public relief in and out of institutions; also 
with the activities of private philanthropy in and out of 
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institutions, noting especially the beginning of the chari- 
ty organization movement, the various kinds of chil- 
dren’s aid societies and the visiting nursing associations. 

“Preventive Philanthropy” or “constructive social 
work” was only beginning. Of this “there was very 
little by the end of the nineteenth century. There had 
never been lacking, to be sure, individuals who saw 
beyond the immediate distress or delinquency or deg- 
radation of the individual to the social conditions 
which were active causes of their trouble. . . . But the 
conscious emphasis on ‘rehabilitation’ and the educa- 
tional ‘movements’ for the improvement of social and 
industrial conditions were almost wholly in the future.” 

The dominant idea of the twentieth century social 
work is shown to be “prevention,” a “decent standard 
of living,” with “interest shifted from the personal to 
the environmental causes of poverty and crime.” 

Out of this changed interest, organized ‘“‘social move- 
ments” have naturally developed, movements for the 
prevention of disease, the diminution of child labor, 
better housing conditions, etc. And each such move- 
ment has its national agency or agencies. The zeal 
for prevention and underlying causes has also led to 
much research, the establishment of great foundations 
for such purposes and the creation of specialized peri- 
odical magazines. Methods of social work have betn 
carefully studied, training schools established, and 
standards of work formulated. The changed spirit 
and approach to social work ‘is well illustrated in an 
interesting section on “Changes in Vocabulary.” 

The influence of these new activities upon the older 
forms of social work, especially relief and correction, 
is briefly discussed. In such work it became evident 
that many more considerations had to be taken into 
account, especially the beginnings of difficulties. 

The individual acquired a new importance. . . . “Re- 
habilitation’”’ became the conscious goal in philanthropy 
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and correction. A desire positively to increase comfort 
and welfare and joy grafted itself on the enthusiasm 
for preventing unnecessary misery. 

The broadening scope of individual agencies, as 
they saw the wider implication of their task, is shown 
to have led to much confusion and duplication of work, 
and consequently there has come a growing and vigor- 
ous effort toward co-ordination and the development 
of “ programs.” 

In appraising the practical advance from 1900 to 
1920 brief consideration is given to the subjects of 
General Relief, Child Welfare, Care of the Sick and 
Promotion of Health (in which the greatest advance 
has been made), Treatment of Crime, and Improve- 
ment of Conditions. 

To the reader interested in social case work it must 
be confessed that there is a sense of disappointment 
that there is nowhere made clear the meaning and spirit 
of modern social case work, the tremendous and in- 
creasing range of its application, and the contribution 
which this has made totwentieth century social thinking. 

In considering present needs two are especially 
emphasized. One is already much in the public mind 
but difficult to work out—the problem of administra- 
tive machinery for connecting agencies with one another 
in a way that will really increase practical co-operation 
and bring tangible benefits. The other need has been 
so neglected that it is a particular delight to have it 
brought out: 

The humanitarian aspect of social work has been 
overshadowed by the twentieth century enthusiasm for 
prevention; provision for the aged, the incurable, the 
feeble-minded and others who do not in their proper 
persons offer favorable material for rehabilitation, but 
who need kindly care, has not increased and im- 
proved as it should, or as might have been expected. 

In the conclusion the authors say: 

The urgent need of social work just at this time, if it 
is to reach a well-proportioned maturity, is that it 
should “survey” itself with the same scientific eye 
that it has been turning on adverse conditions; ap- 
praising its accomplishments with reference to the 
total number of human beings concerned rather than 
by exceptional cases of brilliant success . . . and above 
all, with the whole complex system of social work in 
mind, not one specialized field, much less the interests 
of one particular organization; and that it should then 
enlist the interest of a wider public. 

Certainly that is much needed advice, but a reader 
turns back with satisfaction to that sentence in the 
first paragraph of Part III, about developments in the 
twentieth century: “What has really happened 
is that ideas formerly held by individuals have become 
general; that methods represented by sporadic agencies 
have become characteristic.” The measure of breadth 
of achievement is a necessary one that has not been 
sufficiently applied, but measure of height and depth 
are also necessary and it is they that point the hope of 
the future and the trend of progress. And it is in fact 
these fine and hopeful beginnings of things that the au- 
thors have been dealing with throughout the pamphlet. 

It is an extremely interesting and valuable résume, 
covering such a vast wealth of material that it would 
be confusing if it were not so clearly, simply and logi- 
cally set forth. GERTRUDE VAILE. 
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